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Next AnnvuaAt MEETING. 


For the greater convenience of provincial practi- 
tioners who find May one of their busiest months, 
the date of the annual meeting was, by the last 
Charter, fixed in the first week of June. It was not 
foreseen by the Council that this fixture might clash 
with an interesting annual meeting held at Epsom, 
and unfortunately in 1894 the first Wednesday in 
June will be marked by the Veterinary Jubilee 
Meeting at Red Lion Square and by the race for the 
Derby at Epsom. Racing practitioners will find it 
very embarrassing to decide which important event to 
patronise, but as there are some two or three thousand 
Veterinarians who are not racing men we may still 
hope that the meeting at Red Lion Square will not 
be left entirely to “agitators’’ and members of 
Council. The Jubilee Meeting of the profession 
should be one worthy of remembrance, not only for 
the satisfactory retrospect it will exhibit, but for the 
largeness of its attendance and the friendly spirit of 
ts members. No great controversial questions exist 
to divide us, and no little ones need be dragged into 
ndue prominence. 

Itisa long time to next June, but only good can 
tome of early attention to such an era in our exis- 
tence as a jubilee anniversary. Possibly some little 
organisation might be attempted to ensure the success 
of the occasion. 


Tae Nationa, VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


_ Another important event will next year take place 
June—the annual meeting of the National Vetzri- 
hary Association. At the Manchester meeting it 
ihe decided to hold the next assembly in London, 
th the general feeling was that it should be as near 
oe te of the annual meeting of the profession as 
eer The Provisional Committee has now 
iol ~ “The National” shall be held on the two 
that a Owing the general professional meeting, so 
fer a eenation of attractions to London will be 
Charms ws, the first week of June 1894. The 
dall, an ris the Provisional Committee is Mr. Hurn- 
be Mi lack € Secretary Prof. Hobday, so there will 
The two of energy and no want of organizing skill. 
acing —() Peer to be discussed are (a) Animal 
tions ») Pain in the lower animals—its indica- 
he Significance. 
hisciatine — have not yet joined the National 
to do the ett ould do so at once and encourage others 
te €. The last two meetings at Glasgow 


894 nee have been brilliantly successful—the 

tion with dhe 2 the metropolis and its special associa- 

© Jubilee of the Body Corporate must not 

if behind its predecessors either in 
interest. 
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Tue Boarp or AGRICULTURE. 


Last week we attempted to show that this Board 
was essentially a department for the prevention and 
regulation of animal diseases, and it was noted that 
although Professor Brown would retire in a week or 
two from the position of Veterinary Director no men- 
tion had yet been made of his successor. We ex- 
pressed a fear that this might be due to an intention 
to reduce the veterinary staff, and at the same time to 
utilize the vacant salary for the benefit of some non- 
professional addition to the Board’s staff of officers. 

- There is no need to argue again that the veteri- 
nary staff should not be reduced in face of the 
important work now being done and the even more 
important work which is waiting for attention. It 
may be interesting to compare the staff and salaries 
of this year with those of 1885. 

In 1885 there was a Veterinary Director and two 
Veterinary Inspectors, a Chief Clerk, two Senior 
Clerks, a Chief Travelling Inspector and three Tem- 
porary Inspectors. The salaries amounted to £4,850. 
This was under the Privy Council. 

In 1893 we find the following additions to the 
staff and the department has changed its name to the 
Board of Agriculture. A President and Private 
Secretary. A Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a 
Legal Adviser, a Chief Statistician, six more Travel- 
ling Inspectors and a number of Clerks. The salaries 
without the clerks amount to £10,280. The two Veteri- 
nary Inspectors who have done nearly twenty years ser- 
vice at the department are shamefully remunerated. 
Neither of them receives as much as the Assistant 
Secretary, and the two together have some hundreds 
a year less than the salary of the Secretary. Our 
profession is a very small one, and not influential, 
but our self respect requires that some effort should 
be made to obtain the State recognition we deserve. 
It is too absurd to suppose that a juvenile Assistant Sec- 
retary is worth to a veterinary department just double 
the amount paid to one of its professional advisers. 
The House of Commons cannot be expected to know 
every wrong that is done to the nation, but it should 
not be impossible to direct its special attention to a 
glaring injustice. We have fortunately a member of 
the profession who is also a Member of Parliament, 
and his voice has more than once been successfully 
raised to promote our interests and assist our pro- 
gress. The State payments to its veterinary advisers 
may be roughly put at £2000 a year, and the saving 
to the country resulting from their efforts during the 
last twenty years in stamping out contagious diseases 
is certainly not less than ten millions sterling !! 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


DISLOCATION OF THE RIGHT KIDNEY. 
By E. W. Aypertox, M.R.C.V.S., Maybole. 





The subject of the above accident was a valuable 
brown seven-year-old hunter gelding, the property of 
Provost Marshall of this town. 

On the 22nd of October I was called in to treat 
him for a wound on the near fore arm received 
whilst hunting, from the kick of another horse (an 
entire). This caused him very little inconvenience 
and he was soon ready for exercise. 

His first hunt after this was on November 10tb, 
about which I well remember telling the owner he 
must be very sparing with him as his horse could not 
be in hard going condition. However, a fair good 
day’s hunting: was obtained from him, but on this 
day he met the cause of his death. 

In about the middle of the hunt an apparent 
trivial accident occurred of the nature of a blind jump 
into a dyke. After this happened he jumped a stone 
wall, but gradually lost spirit until finally a trot 
could scarcely be got from him. I happened to be 
in the Provost’s yard when the horse returned, look- 
ing very fatigued, and trailing the toes of both hind 
feet on the ground. I ordered him to be well gromed, 
a mash given, his loins rubbed with liniment, and 
administered a restorative draught. 

At 11 o'clock at night when I again visited my 
patient | was agreably surprised to find him looking 
quite cheerful, neighing for food of which a little was 
given him, then we left him for the night. About 
four o’clock in the morning the stableman again 
visited him when he was found to be in a similar 
condition, and a little more food was given him. 

At eight o’clock I was called down to see him, and 
found him in a very pitiful condition, a profuse 
sweat covering the entire body, standing with all four 
legs drawn together, back extremely arched, pulse 80, 
large and feeble, temp. 1013; a dull hard swelling 
over loins and extending over last eight ribs, prin- 
cipally at right side, continual scraping of bedding, 
which was no sooner strewn out than was gathered 

up again into lumps ; never attempting to lie down; 
there was no passage of feces or flatus, nor yet of 
urine until about three hours before death. My 
diagnosis was some internal injury, and the prognosis 
unfavourable. : us 

_ About three o’clock, his temp. rose to 104, and con- 

tinued to rise until death, which occurred a few 
hours later, it being then 108. About this time 
frequent and small quantities of urine tinged with 
blood were evacuated with a considerable amount of 
pain. ee five o’clock he went down never to rise 

again, being in extreme agony for a . i 

= before death cat ee —" _—"e 

ost-mortem. All the organs in the bod 

perfectly healthy, except the right kidney, BS 0% 

extremely friable and could be easily crumbled be- 

tween the finger and thumb. This organ was found 
about six inches out of its place, having slipped 
downwards and forwards, its capsule and surround- 








ing tissues had undergone violent inflammation; 
extreme peritonitis was also present ; fatty infiltra- 
tion and deposition occurred in all tissues of the 
body. 

Never having heard of such an accident before 
must be my plea for recording this one. The 
extreme fatty condition of the animal being to my 
mind the predisposing, and the sudden jerk occurring 
in the dyke, the exciting cause. 


VETERINARY STANDARDS AND DEGREES 
IN INDIA. 





The following, from an official report helps wu 
here to anderstand the difficulties which the Indian 
C.V.D. has to contend with. The writer certainly 
deserves credit for his frankness and good sense. 


From Vet.-Capt. R. W. Burke, F.R.C.V.5., 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
Madras Presidency, 
To Tue SEcRETARY TO THE COMMISSIONER, 
Revenue Settlement, Land Records and Agriculture, 


Sir, 
In pursuance of the orders contained in paragraph 
9 of G.O., dated 24 August 1898, I have the honour 
to submit the following suggestions, as to training 
“‘ private veterinary surgeons” for independent prac: 
tice in this Presidency, for the consideration of 
Government. 

To train men to the standard of efficiency the 
Government desires, I beg to state will require the 
establishment of a college in Madras, quite distinet 
from any other Technical Institution, with a 8 
and competent staff of Pfofgssors, a Laboratory, &. 
The term surgeon, I submit, conveys to one . 
thoroughly qualified man ; to train a man to 7 
high degree of efficiency it will be compulsory tha 
he should be grounded in all the branches of eo" 
nary science, both theoretical and practical. Tt mut 
also be remembered that veterinary science is Vo 
comprehensive, and embraces many subjects to . 
gone through in a course extending over three ad 
To meet the wishes of Government, I would sag i 
a college be established, as early as poss! i ts 
Madras, with a staff consisting of —Frincye > : 
lecture on Veterinary Medicine, Surgery and Hy ot sal 
Professors to lecture on Anatomy, henna: Po 
Bacteriology; Physiology: and Histology ; ay 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therap stant 
Clinical Professor and Hospital Surgeon eon : 
to the Principal, and a Farrier-Serjeant 1» S's 
a Forge. t 

I al here invite the attention of Oe 
to the system that is in vogue 10 the piv ard of 
Colleges of Northern India, where the s - desis 
education is not as high as the Goer volleges 
should now be imparted in Madras. i r both 88 
I may state, are worked with a good - Higehed 10 
regards number and quality, and are 0 ; nt are 20" 
any other institution ; but if the Bove : 
disposed to take my proposals above 
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state that the only other suggestion I could make is 
to impart a lower standard of education on the lines 
laid down in my demi-official letter to Mr. H. B. 
Grigg, late Director of Public Instruction, dated 6th 
November 1892, which the Board did not see neces- 
sary to forward with my Annual Report (1892-3) to 
Government. 

As regards giving veterinary. instruction in the 
class suggested by Government, or on the lines 
hitherto carried out, 1 beg to remark it will never 
produce results satisfactory to the Government. In 
the words of the Madras Government I may here 
state that veterinary knowledge is not easily acquired. 
To talk of such men as the Government proposes 
being trained in an Agricultural College as private 
veterinary surgeons, fit for independent practice, is 
beyond all reasonable expectation. They would, as 
the Government observes in the Proceedings quoted 
above, only pick up a certain amount of professional 
phraseology and acquire a certain amount of empiri- 
cal knowledge, but that is all. They would not be 
cattle doctors, nor would they have the confidence of, 
or influence with, the people. As the present Stock- 
Inspectors, who were trained in a special veterinary 
class, with an additional year’s probationary instruc- 
tion, by Veterinary-Captain Mills in the Agricultural 
College at Saidapet, have been reported by Mr. Pease 
and acknowledged by Government to be unfit for 
Veterinary duties, how then can future men be 
trained to a better standard in the same college 
under similar, if not worse, conditions, but only in a 
separate class ? 

The Principal nominated to the duty of training 
must be permanently fixed at the head-quarter station, 
as in all the other branches of the Educational service, 
and not be deputed from time to time on different 

District duties under the orders of the Agricultural 
Board, for interruptions in the course of his educa- 
tional work cannot but lead to failure and disappoint- 
pee _ Tt will be seen that the Government of India 
rs divided the Civil Veterinary Department into 
ree distinct branches, viz., Educational, Cattle 
rag Prevention, and Animal Breeding. If, there- 
per de le Superintendent is appointed to undertake 
fs In one of these branches, he cannot supervise 

e without neglecting another, and so on. It is 
hee if the Anatomist could be made the 
<a or the Surgeon the Pathologist. 
teache or anyone to say that in the absence of any 
the P ton deputation in the districts, and still more 
subjecte ae ome other teacher could take up his 
little lene n ecture on them efficiently, would be 
bining aoa a’ mis-statement. Attempts at com- 
in this ye pe with district work have been made 
time of Vow ‘Tesidency and proved a failure from the 

rinary-Captain Mills. 


i ys ; 
rake arenes to imparting instruction to students 
Will be on} -m into the districts, I beg to state it 
lagious sh the diagnosis and prevention of con- 
ot qualification but before they reach this standard 
raining in sage would require, first, a thorough 
Medicine and Su elements of practical Veterinary 
* school or gol] Urgery, which could only be given in 
add that th dises with the necessary means. I may 
© district visits of the students should be 





controlled by the Principal as in the other Technical 
Colleges of this Presidency and in the Veterinary 
Colleges of the other Presidencies. 

In submitting these suggestions, I beg to impress 
on the government that the guidance of professional 
men must be sought for the purpose of discriminat- 
ing between real and apparent instruction, and if 
Government wish my views above expressed to be 
corroborated, they have only to consult two of the 
leading professional men, Veterinary-Colonels Hallen 
and Shaw, who have already expressed their opinions 
on this matter in special reports, and Veterinary- 
Colonel Shaw, who has been immediately connected 
with this Presidency, after examining the students 
trained at the Saidapet Agricultural College, stated 
that he had ‘‘no hesitation in saying that 90 per cent. 
of the students who will have passed will never earn 
their bread as practitioners.” And Government 
even have frequently expressed their surprise at hear- 
ing of the inferior knowledge of the Stock-Inspectors 
and Veterinary students trained in the Saidapet 
College of Agriculture. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that if the Civil 
Veterinary Department is to have a chance of justify- 
ing its existence in the Madras Presidency, the 
Government must give the means of development by 
establishing a school. There is an enormous number 
of cattle in the Presidency (14,848,600), and a large 
number of trained Veterinary Assistants are required. 
Indeed, in view of the requirements of this Presi- 
dency, we ought to have a more efficient Veterinary 
Department than is to be found in any other part of 
the country. Further, we ought not to be satisfied 
with numbers merely, but we should secure men of 
efficient training and possessed of the proper qualifi- 
cations, and such men can only be secured by having 
a veterinary school on the lines suggested above. 





VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 





CASTRATION OF HORSES.--THE STANDING 
POSITION. 


By Mr. Jas. F. Stimpson, F.R.C.V.S. 





Mr. Simpson explained that he had had no time to 
prepare a paper, In what he was about to say they 
would find matter for which he could claim no original- 
ity. The recent correspondence in The Veterinary Record 
mainly by gentlemen who advocated the castration of 
horses in the standing position, led him to think that he 
might comply with the wishes of the hon. secretary with- 
out much trouble by introducing that simple but inter- 
esting subject—a subject which was understood by all 
veterinary surgeons, and one upon which probably every 
member of that Association held views of his own. If 
his supposition were correct, then it was only necessary 
for him to introduce the subject briefly to secure for it a 
hearty and lively discussion from which all could profit. 
In no country in the world, probably, was the castration 
of horses so generally practised as in our own. With us 
it was most exceptional to meet with an entire horse 
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above three years old, unless it was a thoroughbred or 
one kept exclusively for breeding purposes. On the 
continent, however, it was very common to see teams of 
stallions working soberly and quietly in the streets. He 
was unable to offer any explanation as to why stallions 
would work all their lives as such in France and other 
continental countries, while English entire horses could 
not be trusted to the same extent. 
He would not enter fully into the anatomy of the 
tissues involved in the operation of castration, into a 
description of the complications occasionally met with, 
the various methods of haltering and securing the 
animal, nor into details of the various measures resorted 
to for the actual removal of the testicles, or the 
occasional unfavourable results of the operation. As far 
as anatomy was concerned, all that need be borne in 
mind was the condition of the normal scrotum, and that 
it is divided into two pouches, each containing one testi- 
cle. The age usually selected for the operation was one 
to two years old, by which time the orgaus were fairly 
developed. Personally he was of opinion that where 
there was ample convenience for guarding against the 
colts coming in contact with mares they were best left 
alone until they were nearly two years old. Needless to 
say no colt should be operated upon unless in good 
health, but he referred to the point because it was by 
no means rare for the castrator to neglect that necessary 
precaution, When possible, he thought the veterinary 
surgeon should always select the early morning for these 
operations—first because he could then rely upon ample 
assistance being afforded him, and secondly because he 
was not then likely to convey infection or seytic 
material from other animals which he might have un@er 
his treatment, He was aware that in the large breeding 
districts such a precaution was hardly possible ; dowbt- 
less the general practitioner so circumstanced recogaiged 
the risk, aud took every possible precaution. There Was 
little doubt that grass fed colts, neither too fat nor oo 
poor, were the best subjects for the operation, provided 
care was taken to drive them into a yard where they 
could obtain no food for at least twelve hours before. 
The haltering of the colt was the most objectionable 
and not the least difficult feature of the operation, to 
his mind. Supposing the colt to be successfully halter- 
ed, his experience was that it was not uncommon for 
the animal to strike out with one or both of the forefeet 
or to rear and sometimes fall backwards; in all cases 
his disapproval was sure to be shown. Whether they 
decided to cast the animal or not, he quite agreed that 
the examination of the scrotum for hernia, or to ascer- 
tain the position of both testicles, should be made 
whilst standing, and with the twitch on. As svon as the 
hand was placed on the scrotum there might, and pro- 
bably would, follow a sudden bound forward, or a “ cow- 
kick.” If that took place without the infliction of the 
slightest pain, might they not reasonably expect similar 
eee of disapproval when the scrotum was laid 
open 
The methods of casting and of securing the lec 
numerous. One was to place the evdinary bottienae 
the pasterns and to cast as if for firing or any ordinary 
operation. He saw many objections to proceeding in 
this way. Another method, and the one which was 
most generally approved, was to take an ordinary rope 
about the length of those used for tying hay or straw aan 
a cart, make a collar in the middle, and place it over the 
head with the knot resting on the withers. They would 


doubtless see that there were some obiectio 

because they had to interfere somewhat vith the coal “of 
the colt, which was certain to upset him to some extent 
Having placed a surcingle round the chest secure both 
the collar and the surcingle by means of a stra Th 

advantage of the latter arrangement was that the colt, 
when down, could not force the collar over the head with 


the hind legs. The next thing was to pass the ropes 
from the outside to the inside of the thighs, allowing 
each rope to cross upon itself, and then to carry it up 
through the collar, passing it through again. Each side 
rope was then dropped into the heel, and with the 
assistance of a man at the head and two to each ropea 
persistent pull by the latter would bring the animal to 
the earth. 

He would next refer to another way of placing the 
collar upon the neck, which to his mind was far prefera- 
ble to the mode he had already described, because it 
avoided the necessity of passing the collar over the head, 
and consequently of touching the ears. By this plana 
knot was tied in the middle of the rope and the measure- 
ment of the neck was taken round. Remove that from 
the horse, tie the knot again, and by placing it once 
more round the neck and tightening it they had a perfect 
collar, with the knot in the same position as with the 
rope he had previously referred to. Difference of opinion 
snow stepped in as to whether the legs should be all se- 
cured without turning the animal over, or whether each 
side should be secured separately. He hiroself much 
preferred the latter method, as he was satisfied that by so 
doing there was less risk to the colt and to: the operator, 
and also the space between the thighs was so increased 
as to enable the operator to work with greater advantage 
and ease. The advantage of the surcingle was now 
observed, as by passing the rope through it, after having 
made a half-hitch round each hind pastern, the hind legs 
could be firmly fixed tu the sides. 

Many other methods might be described; but they 
were known to his hearers. He should like, however, 
briefly to draw their attention to a method of casting 
and securing practised by Mr. Irving, of Chipping Nor- 
ton, and others. He referred to it because of its sim- 
plicity--one advantage it had in cases of luxated patellas 
so frequently met with in cart colts. He never himself 
practised this mode until last year, after seeing Mr. 
Irving. An ordinary rope was taken, with a perfect loop 
at the end. This loop was passed round the near fore- 
leg, between the knee and the fetlock. The rope was 
then passed from the inside to the out of the thigh ; held 
firmly by one hand of the operator,.and the end thrown 
under the belly to the oppoBitegide. The operator then 
went round and had two meh to hold the rope, which 
was dropped to the heel of the hind leg. As soon as the 
animal felt a little pressure on the heel of the hind leg 
from the rope, there was a movement forward of the leg 
until in a few seconds the hind leg was brought forward 
to the fore leg. A persistent pull from the two men W%® 
then quite sufficient to throw the heaviest animal over 
on to its side. The two men still holding the rope, the 
operator brought the rope through the forelegs, under 
the head and neck, back to the withers. The men ed 
come round to him, and the under fore leg and the 7 it 
hind leg were drawn firmly up to the abdomen. A . 7 
hitch was then made round the under hind leg, er 
tightened up, and the under fore leg was similarly ve 
with. Now throw the rope over the head of the ay 
hind leg and draw it up to the abdomen, and pis as 
upper fore leg in the same way, and ther pass ‘ a 
underneath all the legs and over, and ove oc pt 
hold the rope firmly and keep the colt perfectly F 
secured with safety to himself and the operator. 


Necaize- : at method of 
only objection he (the speaker) ae the space a 





casting and securing was that 1 ( fore be- 
| their disposal between the thighs, and it aa 
' came necessary to use a very narrow clam. , oe wide 
with the actual cautery he generally liked « clal in 
as the oneshown. The two advantages 1! erg «a 
way last described were that they did — - en fat 
many men, and in cases of luxated patellas they ° 

less risk of increasing the mischief than 





by drawing » 
feet of the hind legs up as far as the surcingle. 
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They might now consider the operation itself. The 
very ancient mode c f exposing the testicle and smashing 
the cord by beating might be dismissed as out-of-date 
and barbarous ; as might that of including the scrotum 
and the cord within a strong ligature until the whole 
sloughed off. Assuming they had no complication, such 
as scrotal hernia, adhesions, or non-descent of one or 
both testicles, he was distinctly in favour of the actual 
cautery. Here he might say that in his opinion it was 
of the greatest, importance that scrupulous cleanliness 
should be observed with regard to their instruments. 
Whether they were operating in the standing position, 
whether they used the actual cautery, or whatever means 
they might decide to adopt to remove the testicles, in 
every case the cleanliness of the instruments was of the 
greatest importance. He thought that had been recog- 
nised more within the last few years, because it was un- 
questionably the fact that at one time—he was speaking 
of many years ago—veterinary surgeons had a large per- 
centage of deaths ; and he thought probably they came 
tothe conclusion that one cause, at any rate, was that 
their instruments were not sufficiently clean, and that 
they did not use sufficient judgment in going to operate 
upon a colt after treating cases of disease. He knew 
it had been said, and he believed it to be correct, that 
the ordinary castrator—he was speaking of many years 
ago—had “better luck” than the veterinary surgeon. 
That was, of course, all knocked on the head now; and 
they claimed to have far better success with their cases 
than the men who did nothing else. 

Now as to operating with the actual cautery. The 
first thing to decide was whether they would open the 
scrotum with the knife or with the iron. He knew that 
Mr. Lepper, whom he was pleased to see present, was a 
great advocate for opening with the iron; and he did 
not himself see the slightest objection to it. On the con- 
trary, if they wished to have as little blood about as pos- 
sible, he thought they could not do better. That hav- 
ing been done, and provided always they had no com- 
plications, the next thing was to include the cord in the 
clam they might decide to operate with. He (Mr. Simp- 
son) preferred the clam with the hinge near the handle, 
because when using that pattern they could decide so 
much more easily whether the artery was perfectiy sealed 
ornot. The posterior portion of the cord was very un- 
important : indeed, it was immaterial whether they seared 
through it or whether they simply divided it with the knife. 
Occasionally they would see a little spot of blood at the 
posterior part ; but it was from some very unimportant 

vessel, and was not likely to do any harm. If they 
wished to avoid searing as large a surface as possible, 
then he thought it advisable simply to divide the 
posterior portion of the cord with the knife, and then 
liberate that part from the clams. He did not think it 
desirable to retain that portion of the cord within the 
clams when they hod done with it. H aving liberated it, 
they should then take the vascular portion of the cord, 

_ bring it to about the centre of the clam ; and then 

. ned had that, and that only, to give their attention to. 

ke ae generally used was flat on one side and some- 

at -epanaey on the other. The advantage of that was 
the Pa — could be easily seared through by inclining 
eae : ittle to the left; and having got rid of the 

m4 ey had the rounded portion which enabled 
arte . put the pressure necessary on the spermatic 

divid, od Ear tage. seal it. The two testicles being 

little Pvt the cord, the next thing _was to place a 

to 0-withe o generally used carbolized oil, about 1 

tay that vada scrotum. Many, he thought, would 

colt would d together urnnbecessary—in fact that the 
0 better without it; because the question 


meet tage minds, what became of that dressing when 
ato the scrotum of a colt while he was lying on his 


take much harm from a continuance of that very com- 
mon practice. Having, then, dressed the scrotum, the 
usual practice was to cleanse the sheath and the penis; 
and to apply some greasy material to enable the colt to 
extend and withdraw the penis in the event of a great 
amount of swelling occurring. Here, he thought, a pre- 
caution was very often neglected. He thought the 
filthy secretion which was found within the sheath of 
many colts, at any rate among those which had attained 
the age of two years and more, was not likely to act very 
beneficially if it came in contact with the open scrotum. 
For that reason he always took the precaution to cover 
over the scrotum with a cloth while that cleansing and 
greasing operation was going on. That over, all that was 
necessary to be done was to liberate the colt, and in 99 
cases out of the hundred he got up and did well. 

Of course there were many bad results which were 
familiar to them, and to which he need only casually 
refer. In some colts they might have excessive swelling 
for which they could not account in anyway. They 
might castrate two colts which had been subjected to 
exactly the same treatment before the operation ; and 
the one would give no more trouble than the other 
during the operation, yet one would hardly swell at all, 
while the other would be enormously swollen. In cases 
of extensive swelling, it sometimes happened that the 
animal, after the penis had been extended, was unable 
to withdraw it in consequence of the great amount of 
swelling. That was by no means an uncommon case, 
and it was fortunate for the colt if that state of affairs 
could be detected as soon as it happened, for if not the 
penis became of enormous size, and the colt was unable 
of himself to draw it into its proper position. In those 
cases he thought the best method of treatment was to 
searify pretty extensively, and then (if he might use the 
word) to “wring” the penis out. By applying both 
hands to the penis they might squeeze from it an 
enormous amount of serum, to the great relief of the 
celt. At all times he thought it advisable to give some 
exercise after operating in the way he had described. 

Then with regard to the complication of hernia. When 
they found that they had scrotal hernia—whether they 
discovered it before they cast the animal or whether it 
came upon them unexpectedly after a testicle was 
liberated—-then he thought there was no other way of 
operating except by means of a wooden clam. In sucha 
case he did not think it advisable to apply any caustic 
within the clam. In such a case, he said, simply apply 
the simple wooden clam, secure it, aud take it off after 
it had remained on for a few days. He had there a clam 
(shown) which was secured by means of india-rubber 
rings, and many who had used that kiud of clam claimed 
for it that it was a very excellent instrument. It might 
be; but speaking for himself he had never yet trusted 
entirely the india-rubber ring. He very much preferred 
a strong piece of string which he found he could remove 
with as much ease as he could the ring when it became 
necessary to take the clam away from the colt. 

Speaking of clams, he might be allowed to refer to the 
use which many practitioners made of the caustic clam. 
Years ago it was a more common practice than it was at 
the present time to place the caustic clam, after charg- 
ing it in the groove with caustic material, upon the cord, 
and to take away the testicle. In some cases practi- 
tioners even decided to leave the testicle on; but the 
majority, at the present day at any rate, when placing 
the clam upon the cord took away the testicle so that the 
weight of that organ did not add to the inconvenience 
of the animal. Others preferred to operate with a 
perfectly plain clam. For his own part, if he decided to 
operate with a clam at all, he should very much prefer 
not to add to the irritation set up by the clam by 
placing in it a caustic material. The wooden clam 





®, however, did not know that a colt was likely to 


had the objection that they could not use it over 
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again. The cautious practitioner said“ I prefer not 
to use a porous material like a wooden clam, that 
has enveloped a sloughiug cord, upon a new case. I 
cast my wooden clams on one side after once using.” It 
had occurred to him that something made of nickel 
might be used for removing the cord by means of 
pressure. A nickel instrument might last a man a lire- 
time, if he did not lose it in the straw. It could be kept 
perfectly clean ; and he could not see why it should not 
answer every purpose. Such an instrument could be 
made very light; and certainly of less weight than the 
ordinary wooden clam. 

As to torsion, it was a method of operating that he 
knew very little about ; and he had no torsion forceps to 
exhibit ; but he might say that anything that would 
enable them to grasp firmly the vascular portion of the 
cord and hold it securely enough to enable them to twist 
it round was all that was required. He did not think 
any special instrument was necessary. The only question 
they need discuss was, if they decided to operate with 
torsion forceps, is it desirable to crush the whole of it 
within the forceps, or is it only necessary to in- 
clude the vascular portion! The argument used by 
those who favoured grasping the whole of the cord was 
that so doing gave them a larger and firmer piece of 
material to hold to if they did not divide the posterior 
portion of the cord: but if he elected to operate with 
the torsion forceps he should, most decidedly, divide the 
posterior portion of the cord, liberate it from the clam, 
give the vascular portion of the cord, with the testicle on, 
a twist ortwo upon itself, and then grasp it with the 


torsion forceps and so twist it off. Occasionally com- | 


plaints had been made by practitioners who ad.pted that 
plan, of bleeding after the ordinary clam had been re- 
moved ; and he could quite understand that that was 
likely to taxe place. However, if the ordinary clam was 
placed on the cord before the vascular portion was grasped 
by the forceps and was allowed to remain on until the 
twisting was complete ; if they were careful in watching 
and opened and shut the clams very carefully, very little 
fear of bleeding need be entertained. With regard to 


the ligature, he-read a short time ago of a practitioner 
who advocated the use of a gut ligature: but he only 
resorted to it by accident—that was to say, the chain of 
his — broke, and he had no other instrument to 
fall Ba 


ck upon, and so he used catgut. He had used it 

times since with great success ; and he spoke very 
i ae it. Personally he (Mr.Simpson) saw very 
gre objection to the use of an ordinary ligature round 
the vascular portion of the cord. It was certain that 
they must allow the ends of the ligature to hang outside 
the openings made into the scrotum, and that with the 
tightening and the sloughing process going on higher up, 
must tend very greatly to irritate the animal; added to 
which they got a collection of material upon those strings 
which he thought they would readily see was most ob- 
jectionable, and likcly to be attended with bad results, 
There were delicate operators who were able to include 
so far as they could the artery only. ‘fo that he did not 
see so much objection; but taking ligaturing as a whole 
he should rather condemn it than recommend it. He 
now came to the use of the chain instrument which was 
introduced some years ago, (Ecraseur). 

At this point the reporter left the meeting, conse- 
quently it is only possible to give an outline of the rest 
of Mr. Simpson’s address. 

He pointed out some of the advantages and objections 
to the use of the ecraseur so far as his personal experience 
of the instrument went, and dealt with the same in an 
exhaustive manner. Mr. Simpson then introduced an 
instrument known as Blake’s castrator, and remarked 
that as his friend Mr. Parker was present, and that gen- 
tleman had considerable acquaintance with the practical 






a 
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use of this instrument, he would refrain from making 





any remarks, critical or otherwise, upon it, as no donbt 
Mr. Parker would be able to deal with the matter more 
satisfactorily than he could. Reference was then made 
by Mr. Simpson to some of the results of castration, 
especially referring to peritonitis, scirrhous cord, tetanus, 
and abscesses. Mr. Simpson then proceeded to discuss 
the advantages of casting and the recumbent position, as 
against operating in the standing posture, and with a 
few remarks upon chloroforming and anesthetics closed 
a very able address, which was deservedly applauded by 
all present. 

The absence of the reporter renders it impossible to 
give anything like an adequate account of the discussion 
which followed. Suffice it to say that speeches of greater 
or less length were delivered by Messrs. Parker, Edgar, 
Walker, Lepper, Wheatley, Martin, Wragg, and Hurn- 
dall, after which the meeting was brought to a conclu- 
sion with a vote of thanks to the retiring President, 
and to Mr. Wragg, who occupied the chair for some little 
time, as Mr. Barford was compelled to leave early in 
order to catch his train. 

J. SutctirFe Hurnpa tt, Elon. Sec. 








ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 


War Orrice, Patt Mau. 
November 28th, 1893. 


Vet.-Lieu.-Col. Francis Walker is placed on retired 
pay (Nov. 25); Vet.-Lajor Alfred Ernest Queripel to 
be Vet.-Lieu.-Col., vice F. Walker (Nov. 24) ; Arthur 
Henry Lane, gent., to be Vet.-Lieut., in succession 
to Vet.-Lieut.-Col. F. Walker. 


Vet.-Major W. Walker, embarked in s.s. Bothnia 
on the 8rd inst. for Kurrachee. 


ACTION FOR LOSS OF A MARE. 
SMITH v. Paryzoum. 





(Continued from page 335.) 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench division of the High 
Court of Justice on Thursday the 30th ult., before Mr. 
Justice Grantham and a special Middlesex jury. 

Examination (continued) of John Reynolds, M.R.C.V.S. 
the defendant. Th 

Mr. Kempe: Was there straw under her head !— : 
plaintiff’s foreman had a truss of straw and he wh 
under her head. While she was elevated I carefully 
looked at the near side of the head, and saw no _ . 
a blow or injury except the sweating described. It m4 
the effect of putting this straw under her head mage 
render the mare more uncomfortable /—It did “ a 
What opinion did you form as’ to the nature of t pod 
jury from which she was suffering 1—My condos 
that she had broken one of her neck bones ©r dis yes 
it. While you were at the forge did Mr. Marts aoe 
there ?—I believe I left the forge before Mr. this 
arrived. I did not see the fracture until ‘vor ae 
year. You are a veterinary surgeon yoursel i) chat 
sir. Would it, in your opinion, be possible ie Ee 
fracture could be caused by the knackers © 2 
should say very possible. That was my — us 
saw the fracture. In your experience have n saw 8 
similar fracture caused by the knackers chain site 
similar fracture many years ago which was § ad bee 
When did you first hear that this atlas bone 
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preserved at all/—It was shown me by the plaintiff in 
his office in January of this year. Was that the first 
time you knew that the bone had been kept ?/—It was 
the first [ had seen of it or heard of it. Did you ever 
hear from the plaintiff or any of his men any complaint 
of the mare having been hit with a hammer /—No. 
When was the first time any complaint was made to you 
by the plaintiff or any of his men that the mare had 
been struck by a hammer /—The plaintiff first mentioned 
it when he showed me the bove in January last. Dur- 
ing the whole of that period from June to January and 
until a later date, did the plaintiff send horses to your 
forge to be shod ?--Yes. Did that continue until about 
two months ago ?—--Until last October 1 believe. How 
many years experience have you had as a veterivary sur- 
geon !—I have had my diploma about eighteen years. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McCall: Do you suggest that 
this mare was suffering from indigestion /—I made no 
suggestion whatever. 

Mr. Call: We heard the suggestion made by Mr. 
Kempe. 

Mr. Kempe: No you didn’t. (Laughter.) 

Defendant: If you ask me my opinion, she hung back 
like horses often do and tried to free herself. When 
they are suffering ?—Without suffering or provocation 
from anything. So hanging back in this way frequently 
takes place /—Yes, frequently ; it is an every day occur- 
rence. With quiet horses ?/— With young horses. Horses 
that are otherwise quiet /—Horses otherwise quiet hang 
back. Howcame you to say that this mare hanging 
back—as horses perfectly quiet do—was because she was 
vicious !—In that one respect she would be vicious. 
Have you said it?—I do not remember saying so. Is 
this part of your defence in this action—I quote para- 
graph 2 “The said mare, her two fore feet being then 
shod, while standing waitiug for the hind feet to be shod, 
suddenly, owing to her viriousness or some other cause 
unkuown to defendant, which could not be foreseen by 
him, sprang violently forward.” Is that what you say ! 
—I believe so. 

His Lordship : Perhaps the only viciousness was on 
the part of the junior counsel who drafted the paragraph ! 
(Langhter.) 
he examination continued : Now you have heard 
the 1 ee and know the position of this bone behind 
heed a 10 you suggest that the mare ran the front of her 
ot ge the wall and fractured the bone behind the 
all b 0. Do you suggest that she injured herself at 

think that ohne her head against the wall ?/—1I should 
welt b “ bs e stunned herself and fell. Stunned her- 
= y striking the front of her head against the wall ?— 
the = standing obliquely. Struck her head against 
vd aa stunned herself without leaving any mark 
00 violent ont of the head ?—Yes. She struck her head 
the head soba stun herself and yet left no mark on 

0 yon mene tt Your theory !—Yes, no external mark. 

you represent, as a veterinary surgeon of all this 

experience, and ask these tl by ° 

that she struck her h : i lemen (the jury) to accept 

tuch violence as t ead against this brick wall with 

ever !—T think ma stun herself and left no mark what- 
n~de san . 1s quite possible. O! anything is possi- 
that that is ¢ oe to these gentlemen (the jury) 

Probable !_] thi . 2 that you invite them to accept as 

head and shaiene it is probable that she struck her 

mark. Stemned herself without leaving any external 
atersel erself and left no mark ?—No external 
ing. Won mark ?—I did not have a chance of see- 
head against * pao not expect that a mare striking her 
She might i ie No violently would leave some mark ! 
lesbos 4 not. Then your theory is that this 

“stlnst the wall ed by the mare knocking her head 
externally or cg yet that she would make no mark 
m etamination t could be discovered by a post- 
cn !—T think if a careful post-mortem 





examination was made it would have been pussible to see 
a bruise there. You have heard Mr, Mavor examined ? 
—Yes. Do you suggest that the examination of the 
front of the head was careless /—I learnt that he did not 
take the skin or tissues of the head off himself, but that 
that was done by the knackerman, and that the bone was 
sent to him afterwards?/—Do you know what Mr. 
Mavor’s assistant said: that he (the assistant) cleaned 
the bone and that Mr. Mavor made the examination,— 
do you suggest now that Mr. Mavor’s post-mortem 
examination of the front of the head was careless ‘—I say 
that he did not have a chance of seeing. Seeing the 
bone {—He saw the bone when cleaned but he did not 
take off the skin or tissues. They were removed by 
somebody else. 

His Lordship : 
on. 

Defendant : The usual thing is for the knackerman to 
skin the horse, take off the muscles and send the bones. 

Mr. McCall: You say that Mr. Mavor would have 
found some sign of injury to the head if he had done 
what ?—if he had taken off the skin himself. Do you 
agree now with the evidence given that the mare disloca- 
ted her neck /—I think it is very possible. Do you sng- 
gest that after her neck was dislocated, you saw her lift 
her head several times and strike it with violence on the 
floor I saw her lift her head two or three times and 
drop it violently on the floor again. After her neck 
was dislocated /—Yes. You area veterinary surgeon and 
is that your suggestion? I put a professional question 
to a professional man—is that your suggestion /—She 
did raise her head. ‘That is not the question: Do you 
suggest that after her neck was dislocated she lifted her 
head three or four times and struck it violently on the 
floor’—If she had partial dislocation. Yes or no, 
please ?—Yes. You do/—Yes. Do you suggest that 
that accounts for the fracture cr might account for it,-— 
the striking her head violently on. the fleor /—No, I do 
not. Were you in court this morning when Frank 
Roberts was examined /—Yes, sir. You heard him say 
that when he arrived at the forge the mare was lying on 
her off side ?--I did. Did you suggest to your counsel 
that she was lying on her near side at that time ?-—I told 
my solicitor that she was not on her off side. Was she 
ever moved on to her off siae /—Not whilst I was there. 
Did you hear Mr. Mavor examined this morning /—I 
did. Did you hear him say that she was lying on her 
off side ?—I believe he said that he found her in a posi- 
tion described by Roberts. And do you think then that 
she was lying on her near side /—I am certain she was 
lying or her near side. Do you remember that on the 
30th of June, as soon as the plaintiff got better from his 
illness, he wrote to you to come and see him with a view 
to arriving at some settlement /—Yes. After some delay 
did you go to see him /—I saw him at or about the day 
he wroteme. On the 30th June he wrote to you and on 
the 3rd of August did he not tell you it was quite time 
he heard from you with respect to the chestnut mare 
killed in your forge ’—Yes, I saw him many times. I 
saw him the first day he returned to business about the 
30th of June. At that time did’nt you see the bone /— 
No, I did not. Are you prepared to swear that you did 
not see this bone ? (bone produced)--I swear I did not 
see that bone until January this year. In July, 1892, 
had he any reason for concealing it from you /—I don’t 
know. 

Re-examined by Mr. Kempe: As a matter of fact you 
were not shown this bone /—Not until January this 
year. When the mare butted her head against the wall 
and fell down there would be a strain upon the halter 
which held her, would there not !—-There would be a 
great strain and upon her neck. And if she fell suddenly 
with that strain upon her neck, is it possible that that 
might have caused the dislocation !—Very possible. Was 


When sent to him all the flesh was 
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the halter that held her the usual halter supplied to 
horses of that kind? A strong halter. 

Mr. McCall: Was the length of rope by which she was 
held to the ring above her about two feet? -The rope 
had been cut when I got there Was it a rope two feet 
long /—My foreman could tell ‘you. I did not see it; it 
would be about two feet. 

Mr. Kempe: Did you use in your forge halters ordin- 
arily used for horses !—Yes. And an ordinary halter was 
being used for this one /—Yes, a very strong one. 

Charles James Ayton, defendant’s foreman at the 

forge, examined by Mr. Kempe, said he had been in Mr. 
Reynolds’ service between seven and eight years. He 
remembered the plaintiff's mare being brought to be shod. 
She was tied to No.3 ring. Before the accident both 
her fore feet had been shod. After this she was left alone 
for a time when suddenly she hung back as far as she 
possibly could and then she lunged up against the wall 
with a tremendous force and fell down as though she had 
been knocked down with a pole-axe. Scate was three or 
four yards from the mare at the time, and Bardrick seven 
or eight yards distaut. Witness was in a slanting 
direction from the mare away from the anvil. Did you 
or either of the other men hit the mare with a hammer ? 
—Decidedly not, sir. Or did you touch her at all ?—No, sir. 
Did you do anything to account for this mare hanging 
back and then butting against the wall ?—Nothing what- 
ever, sir. Did you tell Roberts or any man in his 
presence that one of you had struck the mare with a 
hammer !—Decidedly not, sir. Did you see a wound 
on the neck /—I did not, sir. Did you look /—I did, sir, 
before the mare died. Did you observe any sweating /— 
Yes. Where ?—Round the neck--from the uear side 
right round to the off side. Which side did the mare fall 
upon /—The near side. Sure of that /—Quite sure. I 
ought to know, I was two hours by her. Had you any 
difficulty in shoeing the front feet /—No, sir. You knew 
the mare and had shod her on one or two occasious; are 
you quite sure that before that butting operation, neither 
you nor any other man touchad or pushed her?—I am 
quite sure, sir, we should not do it for our own safety. 
She was fastened by a halter !—Yes. How long was it ? 
—About two feet. Was it of the ordinary length and 
form of a halter used in your shop /—Yes. 

His Lordship: The rope was two feet from where ?— 
From the ring to her mouth. Do you mean she had two 
feet play of rope between the ring and her mouth ?—Yes. 
Was that ample for your purpose /—Yes. Witness went 
on to say, in answer to his lordship, that dealers’ horses 
were tied up shorter sometimes because, not being kept 
for yard work, they were occasionally more difficult to 
deal with. 

His lordship: Then if an ordinary horse has about two 
feet play, a dealer’s horse should have something less 
than this. 

Witness: This mare had about two feet, my lord. 

His lordship: Then you did not deal with her differ- 
ently to an ordinary horse. (Laughter.) 

Cross-examined by Mr.. McCall :—Is a length of two 
feet, in your opinion, a sufficient length to prevent a 
horse injuring itself /—I don’t know about that. Is that 
the purpose of tying a horse up—to prevent it injuring 
itself or anybody else!—By tying up that length an 
animal would not have so much chance of hurting itself 
as if the rope was longer. What height is the ring from 
the ground /—Five feet ten inches. And you say that 
with a two feet rope tied to ring five feet ten above the 
level of the floor, this mare had sufficient play to dash 
— against the wall and stun herself !—I should say 

Replying to his lordship, witness said he 
— and fitted them to the feet and, at the time ine 

| oe ara tage not a hammer but a hot shoe and a knife 





Robert Scate, farrier in the defendant’s ecaploy, exam. 
ined by Mr. Ellis, said that on the 3rd June, 1892 after 
he had shod the two fore feet of the chestnut mare he 
left her for a while, and when the accident happened to 
her-he was three or four yards off the mare. He did 
not strike her with a hammer or ahy instrument, or at all, 
nor did he see anybody else do so) He heard a tremen- 
dous crash and on looking round saw the mare lying on 
her near side. Ayton went up at once and cut the halter 
and freed the mare. He (Ayton) had no hammer in his 
hand at the time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McCall: When you heard the 
crash and looked round did you see the mare hanging to 
two feet of rope /—Her head was hanging up. So that 
the halter she was hanging by did not get near her neck 
at all ?—It was between the bridle and the ring—it was 
over the bridle. 

Professor Wortley Axe, examined by Mr. Ellis, said he 
was for twenty-five years lecturer at the Royal Veteri- 
nary College. On the 16th instant I think you examined 
a bone shown you by Mr. Smith, the plaintiff !—Yes,1 
did. Is that the bone? (showing bLone).—That is the 
same neck bone. You observe that on that bone—con- 
monly called the atlas bone—a fracture appears on one of 
the wings’/—Yes* First of all, in your opinion could 
that fracture itself have caused a fatal issue /—No. Look- 
ing at the bone, itself, is there anything in the fracture 
itself which shows that it must necessarily have been 
produced bya blow from a hammer?—No. Yon have 
heard the suggestions made that the fracture might have 
been caused by a knacker’s chain or the rope of a halter; 
is either of those ways possible /—I admit that it may be 
possible but I have no experience of such an accident by 
a knacker’s chain er the halter. The cause of death is 


said to be dislocation of the neck, that would be inde- 


peudent altogether of that fracture !—Quite so. And 
might have resulted independently of that fracture alto- 
gether /—It would I apprehend. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McCall: You have had a very 
large and very varied experience asa veterinary surgeol 
—Yes. And in the course of that experience almost 
every conceivable kind of accident has come under you 
observation !—Yes, very many. Your experience exten 
over some thirty years!—Yes,, And during all that 
varied experience you haVe yever scen such an accident 
as this produced by a knacker’s chain or the rope of 4 
halter?—No. The wing of the atlas bone when it oy 
position in the living animal is covered by a good deal ° 
muscle is it not ?—Yes, it is. And the bone of the he 
—the frontal bone—is only covered by skin !—The frou- 
tal bone is covered by muscle but the front of the 2 . 
only covered by skin. Now is the front face bone 4 + z 
bone /—Yes it is. And only covered ‘by skin ; Noe 
opinion if this mare had knocked the front of _ : 
agaiust the wall with such violence as to stun herse ; 
injure her neck, would it not have left a mark on ore 
part of the head where the bone is slight and only cov 
by skin ?—I should think so. here the 

Mr. Kempe: Would not that depend upon ut ry be at 
blow was struck?—The evidence of injury WU’ | 4, 
the spot struck. What evidence would you exP ation. 
find !—I should expect to find some blood ag 
You, as a veterinary susgeon, examine bones 10? hones 
and soon ?—Yes. You do not asa rule —< js 0 
wher. a horse is sent to the knacker’s and t por’ 
necessity for investigation /—No it 1s mostly <m f 
ion with head aud spinal diseases that we ex 
bones. - sa of the defen¢- 
Frederick Bardrick, farrier in the service th ¢ evident 
ant, examined by Mr. Kempe, corroborat; + the witnes 
given by the defendant’s foreman 4° 


Scate. you went t0 the 


Cross-examined by Mr. McCall : When one het 
mare you say she was lying on the near ® 
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head up ; did you see or hear her strike her head against | post-mortem fracture of the atlas. I say that this is a 

the wall ’—Neither. Did you look for any mark ?—No, | post-mortem lesion. Have you ever looked for such a 

sir. Did you try to find out what you are here for, at | fracture caused by a chain /—No, I never dreamt of look- 

all !—No I didn’t. ing for one. And you think that no other veterinary 
Mr. Kempe: In your presence did anyone admit to | surgeon ever did /—I do not believe he ever did. 

Roberts that the horse had been struck ?—No, nothing of | Mr. Kempe :—In your examinations you look for the 


the kind. cause of death ?—Yes. And not for post-mortem lesions / 


His Lordship: You say you heard a crash and ran to|—No. And this fracture in question, is it precisely 
help the foreman, why did you go to the foreman’s assist- | similar to those in the bones before you which, accord- 
ance |—We always do if anything like that happens in /|ing to the horse slaughterers have been caused by the 
the shop. Ifa horse hangs back we look round to see | knackers’ chain in hauling the carcases into the knackers’ 
what is the matter. This mare hung back and then | cart?—Yes. And you are nut called in for the purpose 
plunged forward. How do you know ?—So | was told. | of investigativg things of that kind !—No, and it took 
What did you hear ?—-I heard that he banged himself and | me rather by surprise to find this post-mortein lesion. 
down he went. Have you ever had a similar case of a | And, therefore, you made experiments with the result 
broken neck before ?—Nvut in my presence. (Laughter). | you tell us ?/—Yes. 

Not in your presence /—Not in my experience. If the His Lordship: J suppose if it did happen it would be 
mare as | understand went back, what made her go for. | more likely to happen with a heavy horse than a light 
ward so quickly? If she had not got right back, she| one? No, I think it is caused by the peculiar thinness 
would not have gone forward. (Laughter). But having | of the bone and the slipping of the chain. It does not 
gone back as far as she could—about two feet—why did | occur in the case of every horse but, I believe, in only 10 
she go forward ?—-Because she could not get any farther | per cent. of those removed to the knackers’ yard. Then 
back. (Laughter). But why did she go forward so! you do not think it is from the weight of the horse /—I 
violently as to break her neck !—Because she was high- | had great difficulty in fracturing the wing of the atlas in 
spirited, I should think. (Laughter.) a big horse. In the case of lighter horses it was more 

Mr. William Hunting, examined by Mr. Kempe: Are | easily done. Do you mean cart horses /— Yes, van 
youa Fellow of the Veterinary College?—Yes. Carry- | horses. 
ing on business in Chelsea?—Yes. Did you examine| Mr. McCall to His Lordship: Will you be good 
this atlas bone at the plaintiff’s place of business ?—Yes. | enough to ask him whether, in his experiinents, the frac- 
You have seen the fracture in that bone: in your | ture was made during the time the bone was covered with 
judgment does that necessarily arise from a blow with a/| muscle? 
hammer /--No. Whatever it arose from, could that His Lordship repeated the question. 
produce a fatal result ?—No. In your judgment could Witness: The fractures were made immediately after 
that fracture be produced after death by the knacker’s | the animals were pole-axed before anything was touched, 
chain !—Yes. Have you known instances of a knacker’s | immediately the animals were knocked down. 
chain causing breakages of that bone?—I have seen| Mr. Ernest Edwin Batt, member of the firm of H. T. 
bones at horse slaughterers said to have been fractured in | Batt & Son, veterinary surgeons, examined by Mr’ 
that way: | have never actually seen it done. | Kempe, said that he had had fifteen years experience. I 

Cross-examined : Never seen it actually done because | think you examined the fractured bone in question at 
the bones are covered up when it is done ?—Quite so. | the end of August or the beginning of September /—I 
Have you seen the bones taken from a horse after it has | think I did. Do you agree with what has been said by 
been hauled up by the chain ?—I have seen the bone of a | the last witness that this fracture is not necessarily the 
pole-axed horse that did not die from any accident. Did | result of a hammer blow or the blow or an instrument ! 
you find that effect after the animal had been removed | —Certainly. And could not of itself have caused a fatal 
to the knackers’ yard ?—Yes. From your knowledge of | issue?—It was impossible that it could have done so. 
a and the effect of blows were you of opinion that | What is your opinion as to the possibility of this having 
i racture in the atlas bone in question was caused by | been a post-mortem lesion by the knackers’ chain /—I 

< knackers’ chain ?— Yes, it was exactly the same | think it is most probable. Have you known any instance 
shaped fracture that always occurs from that cause. Are | of it /—I have never known an instance of the fracture 

” the gentleman that produced those samples? (speci- | of the wing of the atlas. What is it that makes it in 
— rs fractured atlas bones alleged to have been frac- | your opinion probable that this was caused in that way ? 
tried y the knackers’ chain after death).—No, I have | —In which way! By the knacker’s chain ?—I never 
tried ee ngrberinents with hammer and rope. I have | searched for one before. +4 We ; 

the 0 ~ pate a blow delivered on afrope resting on | His Lordship: Why do you think it probable that this 

tame effent a horse just pole-axed. And produced the | fracture was caused by the knacker s chain ? The wing 
dein tome as that: said to be produced by the knacker’s | of the atlas would be immediately where the chain would 
break a eaten. I also found it extremely difficult to come, and the fracture is about the size of one of the 

struck on -—s, by striking its border with a hammer. If | links of the chain used. es 4 

ifferent f e head witha hammer does that produce a | Mr. Kempe: In post-mortem examinations you search 

in bone i racture to that which you find there! (fracture | for the cause of death ?—Certainly. And not for post- 

at question).—Yes. mortem lesions /—No.’ Then unless your attention was 
injury en by Mr. McCall: You say that this | specially directed to such a lesion, you would not look for 
ammer ‘pe ohapreee nie: arise from the blow of a/| it Certainly not. ‘ 

blow of a ha gather from that that it is consistent with a| Cross-examiued by Mr. McCall: This fracture, you 

you in ee '—I do not say it is impossible. Were | say, is in the place where you think the chain would go, 

the time yee Professor Axe was examined ?—Not | and is about the size of one of the links of the chain and, 
eS Bs only heard the latter part of his evidence. | therefore, you think the injury was most likely caused by 
ae e large experience that he has had /—Yes. | the chain /—It is rather bigger than a link of the chain 

iU your inate you tell me of any case that has occurred | would be. That is your ground for saying the fracture 
is matter at el ean, before you were asked about | was caused by the chain 1—Yes. Let me put this to 

of this rs oe ~-in which you saw yourself a fracture | you: the fracture is about the size of the face of the 
Lever look ow by achain ?—A post-mortem fracture? | hammer, and about the size of au injury that a hammer 

or one, and I do not believe that any might inflict, is it not as consistent with a blow by a ham- 

urgeon until this case ever looked for a | mer as by pressure from a chain !—It is about the last 
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spot in the whole of a horse that I think a farrier would 
strike a horse. As far as you can see the fracture is as 
consistent with a blow from a hammer as with pressure 
from a chain ?--No, I do not think so. I think a ham- 
mer would have pierced the thin part of the bone and 
¢ lided off the strong part. Of-course it might have been 
done by a hammer. } 

Mr. Kempe: Have you ever found a‘hammer doing 
this in your experience /—Never, it is unlikely. .Why 
unlikely /—A man usually strikes a horse—if he ever does 
such a thing—on the flank or rump; they do strike 
horses with a hammer but they would not strike them 
over the head. Why strike at all ?—Well, it is wrong, 
but occasionally a farrier may lose his temper and strike 
a herse but he is discharged immediately if the fact be- 
comes known to his employer. 

Mr. R. C. Irving, F.R.C.V.S., examined by Mr. 
Kempe, said he had not seen the fractured bone pro- 
duced until that day. The fracture of itself would not 
cause the death of a horse. Can you tell me what caused 
that fracture ?—I cannot say detinitely what has caused 
it. Ir. your opinion is it more likely to have been caused 
by the knackers’ chain after death than by a hammer 
during life /—I think the former hypothesis more likely. 
Have you heard the way in which the horse died ; can 
you form any idea what caused the hcrse’s death ?/— 
Dislucation of the neck I should think. Would disloca- 
tion of the neck be likely to be caused by butting and 
then falling upon the strained halter /—Yes. Have you 
ever seen a horse kill itself in that way /—Yes, I once 
saw a horse that was attached to a ring in a wall run 
back, then jump forward and fall on its side, and it died 
within three-quarters of anhour. You have known au 
instance of a horse doing precisely as in this case /—Yes. 
You saw the horse actually do it /—I stood beside him 
when he did it. Something perhaps frightened him, or 
attracted his attention, and he acted as I have described. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McCall: Are you assi#tant 
surgeon to Mr. Hunting?—I am partner with Mr. 
Hunting. When you came here I understand you had 
never seen this bone at all?—I never saw it until to- 
day. Did you come for the purpose of giving evidence 
that the fracture was more consistent with the chain 
theory than with a blow by a hammer !—I came here 
subpoeued by the defendant.—You had not seen the bone 
before to-day ?—Not before I got into the witness-box. 
Had you told the defendant what you were going to say ? 
—I told the defendant that I had seen a horse, tied up 
in the same way as this chestnut mare, kill himself, You 
were called to prove that /—Yes, to prove that. When 
did you get your subpcena ?—On the 27th of this month, 
I think. In the case in which you saw a horse kill him- 
self as you describe, was the occurrence in a stable or in 
a farrier’s shop /—It was in a horse fair. It takes a 
great deal to fmghten a horse in a horse fair. He was 
tied to a ring in the wall you say /—He was tied up toa 
ring in the wall at the side of the fair. And something 
happened and he ran back; he might have veen hit 
for anything you know ?—I simply saw that he ran back. 

His Lordship : How did the horse you speak of kill 
himself ?—I did not make a post-mortem examination. 
He ran back and then forward and then fell upon’ his 
side. His head nearly came to the ground. 

Harry Paraminter, a farrier in the employ of the 
London Road Car Company, examined by Mr. Kempe 
said he had seen a case where a horse belonging to the 
Road Car Company brought into the farriers shop of the 
Company to be shod, plunged backwards and then fur- 
ward and hit his head against the wail, and died within 
twenty minutes afterwards. This was before anythin 
had been done to the horse, and the cause of his vllae 
ing was wholly unknown. He did not know the cause 
of death in that case. You have heard that this mare 
had two feet play of halter, in your opinion is that a 





proper length of halter to allow !—Yes. If it were a quiet 
animal you would give him that length ; there would be 
no danger in giving him that amount /—No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McCall: For aught you know 
the horse to which you allude may have died from the 
indigestion that Mr. Kempe talked about this morning. 

Mr. Kempe: I never talked of indigestion. I am 
afraid you must have suffered from it since you are con- 
tinually mentioning that complaint. (Laughter.) 

Mr. McCall to witness: That is the only fatal case in 
your experience /—That is the one I know of. You 
have seen horses in farriers’ shops behave in the same 
way !—Yes. A common occurrence /—Yes, And yet 
you have only seen one fatal case. Did this particular 
horse run his head against the wall ’—He hung back 
first and then plunged forward and hit the wall. Didhe 
strike his head against the wall ?—He did. Aud injared 
the front of his head ?—He died from the cause of it. 
From injury ?—I cannot tell you the cause of death ; all 
I kncw is he died there. 

John Pritlove, manager to Messrs. Harrison, Barber & 
Co., horse slaughterers, examined by Mr. Kempe, said he 
had not seen the bove in this case or the fracture, but he 
knew the two atlas bones produced which came from his 
employers’ yard. How were they fractured !--By wind- 
ing the horse on a cart with a chain used fw getting 
them from the roadway to the cart. After death /—Yes, 
after death. Look at the fractured bone in question: 
what do you think that fracture was caused by !—Pro- 
bably the same cause. Is it a frequent thing to cause 
fractures in the way you describe ?—Yes. What is the 
proportion ?/—We may get three or four in a week, some- 
times more. The two bones I gave up were from 
animals that came in on Monday last. Were they pole- 
axed, or dead when they came in ?—One was dead. 

In cross-examination by Mr. McCall the witness said 
it was the slipping of the chain that invariably caused 
the injury. 

William Wallace, a slaughterman in the employ of 
Messrs. Harrison, Barber & Company, corroborated the 
evidence of the preceding witness. He had seen 4 great 
quantity of atlas bones fractured at the wing by the 
chain used for getting the carcases into the cart. 

This clused the evidente for the defence, and Mr. 
Kempe addressed the jury fof the defendant, submitting 
that there was no evidence of negligence on the part 0 
the defendant if the jury believed the witnesses he had 
called. sh ai 

Mr. McCall, who followed for the plaintiff, eon 
that the defendant was the bailee of a valuable horse,40 
if he returned a damaged horse he was bound to 8 a 
the jury that the injury sustained was-one for ar ewtr 
could not be held responsible; and this, the ow 
counsel contended, that the defendant had fail 
show. se ; 
His Lordship, in summing up and directing the a 
said that this case was certainly not free from se 
because the theories both of the plaintiff and the os 
dant seemed to him to be, he would not say nag 
but he certainly thought they were improbable. gee 
however, was the fact that this mare was * tiff te 
killed in a very extraordinary way. The plan art al 
questionably had this advantage ; the mare was x het 
sound in his stables. The defendant’s man aye « 
away from the plaintiff’s stable, and while she ws - 
the control of the defendant she met this the oats 
Therefore, Mr. McCall was right in saying je wr it was 
was thrown upon the defendant of explains, . ye 
the mare met her death. But the plaintiff 1 will show 
his case there. He went further and said hho defendast 
you how this mare met her death,” and t ; + in some 
answers “She did not meet it in that way ‘lofendant’ 
other way.” The plaintiff’s case 1s that — with sue? 
servant while shoeing the mare struck her 
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violence that the atlas bone was broken in the way 
described, and in consequence of the injury and pain 
thus caused, the agi wng 4 up her head in such a very - = 
sudden way as to dislocate her neck; and this was the — 
cause of death. Now it seemed to his lordship that if a ANIMAL TUBEROULOSIS, 
horse died from a broken neck caused by throwing her In the House of Commons, on Saturday 9th Dee. 
neck up which was the result of anything done by the shoe- Viscount Woumer asked the President of the Local 
ing smith, it was perfectly immaterial whether the cause | Government Board whether it was expected that the 
was a blow or not. The mare was under the control of | departmental report on animal tuberculosis would be 
the defendant’s servant, aud if thé latter carelessly shod | presented on an early date ; and, if not, whether, in view 
her (his lordship did not suggest that he did) or if he | of the great pecuniary loss being suffered by butchers 
managed the mare so carelessly as to frighten her to throughout the country, special representations would 
such an extent that she threw her head up suddenly and be made to the committee to finish their inquiries (which 
thus dislocated her neck, then the defendant was respon- | had now extended over three years), and submit their 
sible. The~plaintiff alleged that the mare was struck | report without further delay. 

with a hammer but, as far as his lordship could gather,) Six W. Foster.—The Local Government Board have 
this was not suggested until after the post-mortem | 20 later information on this subject than that given in 
examination when the atlas bone was found to be frac- | the reply of the President to a question of the hon. 
tured in the way described. There was a very considera- member for the St. Patrick’s Division of Dublin City on 
ble contradiction as to what was said when the plain- | the 24tk of last month. It was then stated that the 
tiff's foreman first appeared on the scene. There was | Board had made inquiry and were informed by the 
here a conflict of evidence. Plaintiff’s foreman said that | Commisioners that the whole of the experimental investi- 
in his presence the defendaut’s foreman admitted that | gations were concluded, that the reports of two of the 
he struck the mare when she backed, but the latter | 8u>-commisioners were printed. that the report of the 
emphatically denied this. It was for the jury +o say third sub-commissioner would probably be finished in a 
whether the defendant’s foreman’s evidence was satis- | few days, and that immediately on its completion the 
factory. His lordship added that he tried to get several | Commission would meet to draft the final report, which 
things out of that witness and utterly failed. Some of it was confidently expected would be issued ia the 
defendant's witnesses apparently could notgive a straight- present month. 

forward answer to the questions put to them. One of them | arian — 
beam . oo = thetruth that farriers did strike 

orses, but he added that they generally struck them on 

the flank or the rump and a liable to dismissal if EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 

caught. It seemed to his lordship that if a farrier was 


shoeing the fore-legs he would hit the animal in front 
and if the hind-legs he would hit him behind. Although Veterinary Surgeons in Turkey. 


the knacker’s men said it was a frequent thing to find) A Tew set of regulations relative to the admission of 
the atlas bone broken in a dead horse owing to the slip- veterinary surgeons into the service of the Ottoman State 
ping of the chain, veterinary surgeons were unaware of has lately been published in Constantinople. Candidates 
this until the present case, It was somewhat startling for these positions must be Ottoman subjects, and possess 
to learn that a horse with only two feet play of rope ® certificate delivered by a civil or military veterinary 
could knock his head with such violence against a wall as | school in the empire. The Ottoman veterinarinas who 
to injure his head severely. In such a case surely the | hold diplomas from foreign schools will, before being 
Violence would be so great as to leave some external | admitted, te subjected to an examination. Foreigners 
mark of injury to the nose or face. As to the extrava- | 4té not disqualified, but they must be provided with a 
sation of blood, -that could-not have been caused, as the | diploma, and if this is from a foreign institution they 
defendant suggested, by the chaining of the horse up. | will have to undergo an examination. The civil veteri- 
€ question the jury had to determine was whether the | "@Y surgeons are divided into four classes, the salary 
orse met its death from breaking its neck in consequence | attached to the first being 2,000 piastres per month, that 
of some couduet or other on the part of the defendant’s | t° the second 1,500, third 1,000, and fourth 750 ; and will 
“tvant in frightening the animal. There would not be respectively hold the civil rank of mutemaiz, sanieh, 
much, if any difficulty, if they found for the plaintiff on | salisseh, and vabia. The veterinary inspectors will hold, 
¢ first issue, in assessing the damages. The plaintiff | the rank of nutemaiz ; there will be about ten of them, and 
Proved that he gave £152 10s for the mare. It might | they will be appointed to the frontier provinces. 


a : 3 
ae of its death have been worth £160 or £170, | ate 
en there was the cost of its maintenance for | 
ee afterwards to be considered. Vivisection in India. 
twenty oe retired to consider their verdict at | A protest, signed by the Lord Chief Justice of 
his lordshi cig four in the afternoon. After a while, | Eugland and others, has been forwarded to Lord Lans- 
P said the jury wished to know whether the | downe, Viceroy of India, and the members of the Execu- 


ated : a> . 
counsel would accept the verdict of the majority. | tive and Legislative Councils, with reference to the 


PARLIAMENTARY. 








4 . 

ianeee to Ge so. Indian Bill now under consideration, which is on the 
and twent ad e jury had been locked up two hours | model of the English Act of 1876, for the regulation of 

e va ‘nutes, they were sent for. | vivisection experiments. In this document the attempt 


man stated that there was no possibility of | to control and restrain vivisection in this country is de- 


ir 
discharged. ® “pon a verdict, and they were consequently | clared to have been a signal failure, so far as justice and 
ee mercy to dumb animals are concerned ; and seeing that 
SS ——————— | vivisection is now illegal in India, the signatories trust 
Sheep- feeding for ex ; ‘that the members of Council may see fit to retain the 
a0 port is conducted to a large extent present law, which is an efficient preventive of cruelty, 


me of the N : 
Colonial ew Zealand estates. It is stated by @ | and that a door may not be o d i- 
: : pened to the to the repeti 
Zealand Paper that on the Riversdale estate of the New | tion of the erat td perpetrated in the laboratories of 


Teeently ne _Company, 30,000 sheep were Europe. If it should be deemed advisable to legislate on 
: urnips. In one field there were 18,000. the subject, they suggest (a) that the higher animals, 
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such as horses, asses, mules, dogs and cats, for which 
special certificates are granted in England, and dlso 
monkeys, should be wholly exempted from experimenta- 
tion ; (b) that it should be made essential to keep the 
animals under an anesthetic throughout the investiga- 
tion ; (c) that the use of curare should be entirely pro- 
hibited ; (d) that it should be provided that one inspec- 
tor at any rate shall be selected on account of his recog- 
nized humanity, not his scientific knowledge. The exe- 
cutive committee of the Victoria Street society for the 
Protection of Animals from Vivisection have also 
recently transmitted to the Viceroy and the members of 
the Executive Council a protest against the establish- 
ment of a Pasteur Institute in India. They represent 
that similar institutes in Paris and elsewhere have so far 
failed to prevent deaths from the bites of dogs and other 
animals alleged to be rabid; that a well-authenticated 
list of 256 persons who have died ia spite of the préten 

tive treatment invented by M. Pasteur has been com- 
piled ; and they state that, apart from and beyond this 
fact, the maintenance of the system of M. Pasteur in- 
volves and depends upon the cultivation and perpetua- 
tion of the malady of rabies in series after series of 
sentient animals, to their great misery and suffering. 
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VETERINARY SURGEONS EVIDENCE IN 
COURT. » 
Stir, 

Mr. Martin has not contradicted nor called in question 
the correctness of your report of his speech, neither has 
he replied to my letter, aud although silence generally 
means consent, yet before | proceed to pronounce him 
guilty and pass sentence upon him, I shall give this.gen- 
tleman another opportunity of vindicating his statements 
and of being manly and consistent. 

He has made a mean accusation against a whole sec- 
tion of the profession, and one which I venture to think 
he cannot prove. I, for one, shall not be content to rest 
quietly under such a calumny. Let us have proof or re- 
paration.— Yours faithfully, 

Jas. P. S. WALKER. 

Oxford, 11th Dec. 


‘ THE V.S. IN GREATER BRITAIN. 
SIR, 

As this important and urgent question is under dis- 
cussion and settlement, you may perhaps be able to find 
a corver for the following from a private letter which 
reachel me a little while ago. 

“For nearly two years I held an appointment as (a 
veterinary appointment) at —— (in a colony) with the 
right to private practice.. The pay was wretchedly in- 
adequate, and I had a wife and children to keep, so [ had 
every desire to do as much private work as possible, The 
population of the town is 17,500. I was the only quali- 
fied man in the town or district. I paid £4 a month for 
an office in the best and most central part, and the re- 
sult was that during the time I was there I did not earn 
£1 a month, and a considerable part of that was not paid 
The reason of this state of things was that there were 
FIVE weclied men “ practice (names given) all pass- 
wg as qualified men, and ah - i 
rele’ —_ oot. Mae ost of so-called veterinary 

Nothing I can add to the above will make j 
striking. It is a simple tale of wholesale fraud by aml 
driving a hard working qualified man right out of the 
: field. It is fortunate that our Council will not stand 
this sort of thing any longer. 


“ A FRIEND TO THE CoLontzs.”’ 





THE TERM FARRIER. 
SIR 
Concluding that Mr, Walker’s letter in The Record of 
2nd inst. refers to myself, I take the opportunity of 
stating that the posters complained of were issued 
through the Local Secretary, and I did not receive a 
copy until the 30th November. I quite agree with his 
remarks in reference to the misuse of the term Farriery, 
and when lecturing on Horse Shoeing (previous to his 
letter appearing) I had taken the trouble to clearly ex- 
plain the difference between a Farrier and a Veterinary 
Surgeon ; knowing they were often considered synony- 
mous terms in country districts. 

Since receiving the notice of Lectures, J have spoken 
both to the Local Secretary and also the Organising 
Secretary at Worcester in reference to the term. 

Faithfully yours, 


Biriaingham, 12th Dec. JoHNn Biakeway. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Sir, 

“ Scrutator”’ will regret that he went out of his way 
to gibe at the Army Veterinary Department, when he 
learns that there is not, and there cannot be, any organ- 
izing in the Army for purposes which he alluded to, 
though such a process may be had recourse to in the 
volunteers for aught [ know to the contrary. At times 
it happens, of course, that Army men consider they have 
a just cause for complaint, and when that happens indi- 
‘vidual officers please themselves as to whether they dis 
cuss it privately with their friends or not. Sometimes 
people outside the Army, or a retired officer or officers 
with time and power at their command, represents the 
case and it is put right. The Army Medical Department 
and Sir Andrew Clarke are an instance in point, because 
he considered that it was his duty, as head of the medi 
cal profession, to assist in rendering an important branch 
of it as efficient and as coutented as possible. But there 
isa very wide difference between a thing of this sort 
and an organising of Army, officers, which is never done. 

An Ou A.VS. 


THE BLAKE FUND. 


A correspondent writes—“ I am deeply grieved at the 
action of the Royal Society P.C.A., not only in this cs 
but in many others, as personally, I hold very strong 
opinions as to the duty of veterinary surgeons oe 
they can to prevent cruelty, and educating the Pigtt 
generally on the same principles. I hope and be 
that this is the view of the veterinary professio2 ‘ee “4 
and that the Royal Society P.C.A. may eventually Wi 
this fact and endeavour to act more in harmony 
them. : : t bring 

Personally, | wonder that Mr. Blake did no pes 
an action for malicious prosecution ; it appears 
that he would have obtained heavy damages. 


— on 
Communications, Books, AND PaPERS ponent : anne 
J.P. S. Walker, J. Blakeway, J. A. ¥. Dee Jou 
T. Wainwright, “An Old A.V.S.” ‘Live St 
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